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In 1842 Asa Gray accepted the Fisher
professorship of natural history at Harvard,
and here he made' a great reputation as
teacher, author and investigator, and
Cambridge became the botanical center of
America. Dr. Eliot says that ''on his
accession to this chair the university had
no herbarium, no botanical library, few
plants of any value, and but a small garden,
which for lack of money had never been
well stocked or well arranged. He soon
brought together, chiefly by widespread
exchanges, a valuable herbarium and li-
brary, and arranged the garden; and
thereafter the development of these bo-
tanical resources was part of his regular
labors. The herbarium soon became the
largest and most valuable in America, and
on account of the numerous type speci-
mens it contains, it is likely to remain a
collection of national importance. Noth-
ing of what Gray did has been lost." His
pupils came quickly to share his enthusi-
asm and to admire his apt and lucid style
and his "rare faculty of conveying his own
knowledge to others by felicitous and ac-
curate description". He was a great
teacher and a keen, but friendly critic.

Gray had published a paper on the dis-
tribution of plants ("Statistics of the Flora
of the Northern United States") in 1856,
and in 1859 one on the " Relation of the Jap-
anese Flora to that of North America", in
which the conclusions as to a former arctic
connection were all the more remarkable
since at that time the testimony from the
boreal fossil flora were not all in. It was
Gray's study of plant distribution that led
to his intimate correspondence with Darwin
and his expounding and defense of Darwin-
ism in America. His scattered writings on
the subject were gathered in a volume en-
titled "Darwiniana" (1876), which is an
admirable commentary on the theory of
natural selection.

In 1873 Gray retired from active teach-
ing to devote himself to the "Synoptical
Flora", and the studies connected with it.
With the notable collections made by the
transcontinental surveys, then just begin-
ning, coming in to Torrey and Gray for
determination, the "Flora of North Amer-
ica" had been found hopelessly out of

date before half of it had appeared and its
completion had been postponed. The
"Synoptical Flora of North America" be-
gan where the old work left off -and then
again began to traverse the ground of the
older publication, utilizing the vast collec-
tions of new material. This task Professor
Gray did not live to complete. He had
been president of the American Academy
of Arts and Sciences from 1863 to 1873,
and, in 1871, of the American Association
for the Advancement of Science. He died
full of honors, respected at 'home and
abroad for his attainments and for his serv-
ices, January 30, 1888.

ERNST HAECKEL
The German Apostle of Darwinism

tRNST HEINRICH HAECKEL was
*-' born at Potsdam on February 16, 1834,
and was educated at Berlin and Wiirzburg
under Johann Mitller and Rudolf Virchow.
At the early age of twenty-eight he was
made professor of zoology at Jena, and he
held that chair until his retirement in 1909.
He died August 9, 1919.

When the young Haeckel was appointed
to his chair, the "Origin of Species" had
just been published. The ardent young
German naturalist became a disciple of
Darwin, and he, more than all others put
together, was responsible for the spread of
the idea of organic evolution in Germany.
His writings on organic evolution and the
ultimate problems of philosophy were very
extensive. His " General Morphology"
was published in 1866, and the "History
of Creation" two years later. Dr. Merz
says of these books that they " deserve to
have assigned to them a prominent place
in the history of the scientific thought of
our age''. Darwin's verdict was : '' Profes-
sor Haeckel has made a great beginning,
and shows us how classification will in the
future be treated." Huxley, also, wrote
as follows : " Whatever hesitation may not
infrequently be felt by less daring minds
in following Haeckel in many of his specu-
lations, his attempt to systematize the doc-
trine of evolution, and to exhibit its in-
fluence as the central thought of modern
biology, cannot fail to have a far-reaching
influence on the progress of science."